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Man, auction map — 


Pages four and five of this issue are devoted to the most 
impressive British hill achievement of the year: Charlie Campbell's 
all-running, all-cycling, all-swimming round of the Munros in 
exactly 48% days, ending on Ben Hope on Sunday 16 July. This 
trimmed nearly three days off the Rory Gibson / Andrew Johnston 
1992 time, while further refining the way such rounds should be 
attempted. Shunning such luxuries as ferries, yachts or canoes, 
Campbell swam each of the aquatic sections: Fishnish-Lochaline 
(in 89 minutes), then across Loch Lomond to Rowardennan and 
then — possibly itself a first — across Kyle Rhea from Glenelg. 
Anyway, much more on this over the page. Campbell's round 
was however also used to raise dosh for Dreams Come True, a 
charity for terminally ill children, and to help with this TAC is able 
to offer readers the chance to acquire a unique piece of hill his- 
tory. Your Ed was among those who met Campbell on top of Ben 
Hope, where, once hands had been shaken and champagne 
drunk, he asked the hill hero to sign his copy of Landranger 9, the 
sheet on which the round ended. This Campbell did, and the map 
is now up for auction to the highest bidder, with the proceeds 
going to Dreams Come True. By way of an added incentive, the 
map — a not-too-dog-eared 1984 Second Series sheet — is the 
one used by the Ed on the last leg of his 1987 watershed walk. nN 
has the Sabhal Beag to Cape Wrath stretch marked in red felt 
pen, the only way the Ed knew of not getting lost. (That was in the 
pre-GPS era, you'll understand; of course nobody now gets even 
the slightest bit lost.) 

This, then, is a doubly priceless piece of hill memorabilia, to be 
handed over to whoever puts in the highest bid by 10pm on 
Tuesday 31 October 2000. To allow for people upping their bids 
as the auction progresses, TAC will endeavour to inform bidders 
of the state of play if they so wish. Bids can be made via all 
the usual channels: writing to TAC at 2 Abbey Road Place, 
Stirling, FK8 1LN, phoning TAC on 01786 450047, or emailing 
TAC at Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com — 


Also requested by the end of October is feedback on the new 
design of TAC T-shirt. The original intention was to produce a 
new shirt over the summer, but life, love and loss intervened 
and so the current model remains the TAC36 cover design. It's 


“Much of this fanzine leaves me 
utterly bewildered” 
— Ros Taylor, Guardian, 9/9/00 


high time for a fresh one, the only question being what to put on 
it. So votes, please, for one of the following covers: TAC44, 45, 
46 or this here TAC47. The editorial board have their own pre- 
ferences, but hey, this is a democratic bit of the universe. All 
being well, the new design should be available by mid- 
November, well before the sparkling Christmas issue of TAC. 


Alastair Matthewson and Chris Huntley are among those 
organising a “celebratory event” to mark the (alleged) centenary 
of the first completion of the Munros. A E Robertson's ascent 
of Meall Dearg came on 28 September 1901, and the SMC is 
planning speeches and a dinner at an as yet undisclosed 
Highland venue on Saturday 19 May 2001. The invitation is to 
all Munroists on the SMC list, who should write for details to: 
Dr Chris Huntley, Old Medwyn, Spittal, Carnwath, Lanarkshire, 
ML11 8LY, or email ChrisS7H@ aol.com 

(Readers should note however that this event will be as nothing 
compared with the combined ten years on / TAC50 spectacular 
planned for April 2001. More on this in TAC48/49.) 


Jim Waterton writes from Glasgow to say that on 17 August he 
found a pair of walking poles lying about 40m below the summit 
of Breabag. They appear to have been there for some time, as 
the tips were rusted. He’s naturally keen to reunite them with 
their owner, so if it's you then please contact TAC describing 
the colour and make and we'll sort something out. 

Jim wonders how anyone manages to lose poles, yet this appears 
to be quite common. Other magazines have reported similar 
discoveries, and TAC’s editorial team once raced back to 
Arrochar in search of Perkin Warbeck's burgundy-and-pink pair, 
left by the roadside after a stroll on Cruach Tairbeirt. They had 
gone, sadly, unlike a previous time when the absent-minded 
professor contrived to leave one part way up Beinn Ime — a 
pole duly retrieved after a selfless reascent by the editor himself. 
The nearest the Ed has come to such carelessness is when 
emerging from a forestry thicket on the obscure Wishach Hill 
near Huntly minus the bottom half of his one and only antique 
pole. This had been used for bushwhacking purposes and had 
evidently snagged on a twig. He keeps meaning to return north 
and plunge back in to search for the missing part, but is waiting 
until that nice Charlotte Uhlenbroek has a free date in her diary 
to accompany him sweatily into the jungle. 
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ORDINARILY, | wouldn’t ever pass up an opportunity 
to heap contumely on a mathematician, and | see 
no good reason to make an exception here. Most 
mathematicians choose that career path because 
they prefer solitary manipulation of abstracts than 
engaging with real life. They feel more comfortable 
with Arabic squiggles than with the nuances and 
felicities of language: as far as mathematicians are 
concerned, irony is just a synonym of ferrous. 
Their baleful influence even extends to this maga- 
zine, which they try to fill with pages of smug and 
densely argued crap which nobody ever reads about 
how the rea/ summit of any given hill is not actually 
the bit you thought was the top, but this bit here 
where there should be another contour line on the 
map only there isn’t, so you'll just have to go and do 
it again. Number-crunching bastards. Go read a 
poem, for Christ’s sake! Personally, | wear my igno- 
rance of mathematics as a badge of pride, a riband 
on my coat. 

Richard Gilbert is a maths teacher. 

Even if this were not a well-known hillwalking 
fact, like Jimmy McGregor’s helicopter and Walt 
Poucher’s maquillage, it might be deduced from a 
reading of Lonely Hills and Wilderness Trails. The 
style and language could be described as ped- 
estrian, were it not for the fact that, etymologically 
speaking, this should be a bit of a compliment for a 
hillwalking tome. The book could also have bene- 
fited from more rigorous proof-reading. There is, for 
example, no such word as despoilation as the back 
cover would have us believe. There never was a 
Scottish Secretary called Malcolm Forsyth (p195). 
Neither did Marilyns derive their name from Marilyn 
Munro, as is claimed on page 300. Strangely enough, 
there are also wrong numbers, though these are 
historical rather than arithmetical: on page 140, 
Gilbert loyally plants a Union Jack on some Himalayan 
peak to celebrate the year of the Queen’s Jubilee 
(and the Sex Pistols), 1997. Later, he claims that 
Hugh Munro stayed at the Aultguish Inn in 
March 1990. 

There are 39 pieces in this compendium of articles 
from High and TGO. Some are too long, some are 
even too short, although all of them are about the 
same length. Gilbert admits in his introduction that 
“| have been much happier and more at peace with 
myself when waking up in a small tent in the 
Cheviots ... than on the Hispar La in the Karakoram 
to the menacing rumble of avalanches.” This is a 
perceptive comment on his writing, too: the best 
and most evocative articles are those which 
describe the relatively tame and domestic, such as 
his pieces on Galloway in summer and Swaledale 
in winter. He realises, | think, that he is not equipped 
with the imagination or originality of expression to 
take on the description of the immensity of the 
Greater Ranges. Sometimes he tries manfully to 
ascend the slopes of Parnassus, only to run out of 


adjectives and fall into a crevasse of bathos. Here 
is his take on the spirituality of the hills: “...the 
glacier snow was frozen hard and virgin white, and 
we crossed to the Fluchtkogel in dazzling sunshine, 
with every ice crystal a flawless diamond reflecting 
the light in a kaleidoscope of colours. The air was 
sharp as a needle and a real tonic...” (my italics). 

Neither is the book leavened with much in the way 
of humour, aside from one really good gag about 
misreading mauvais pas aS pas mauvais in a guide- 
book. Jokes of a lower or coarser order are entirely 
absent except when he comes out (in all innocence, 
we presume) with innuendo such as: “That pole was 
a blessing for river crossings, providing the all- 
important third leg, and having crossed the trouble- 
some burn | would throw it over for Trisha to use ... 
In addition, the possession of a stout pole was re- 
assuring when confronted by snarling dogs.” Call 
me sad, call me puerile, but the image | have of Mr 
Gilbert defying angry canines with a cavalier flourish 
of his all-important third leg is not the same one as 
| think he may have. 


Having started this review with a splenetic tirade 
against number-crunchers, | would like to finish 
with a condemnation of cairn-kickers. | am fed up 
of sanctimonious twats banging on about artificial 
structures on the hill, and how God has personally 
spoken to them to complain about the abseil posts 
on Ben Nevis. The simple fact is that cairns, posts, 
painted arrows and other indicators have been put 
there to help people avoid getting lost and dying, 
dummy. The Pol Pots who advocate destruction of 
all such altruistic edifices should consider that fact 
and look to their consciences next time someone 
falls into Five Finger Gully or fatally misses the exit 
route into Coire na Tulaich. Ah but, they will say, if 
they couldn't navigate without artificial aids, they 
shouldn't have been there. Shite. What’s a map or 
a compass if it isn’t an artificial aid? 

So what is Mr Gilbert’s view on this sort of thing? 
Well, he’s agin it, of course: red arrows painted on a 
Cuillin peak are “an act of vandalism which must 
surely be deplored by all British climbers.” But then 
again he’s also for it: one of the joys of the Tyrol, he 
says, is that “new peaks and glaciers burst into 
view, yet you are never far from a reassuring marker 
cairn or a red-blazed boulder...” 

This, from a mathematician? It just doesn’t add up. 


FORGET Euro 2000. Never mind the Sydney Olympics. The 
year’s greatest athletic achievement has recently been 
played out, with a heartening lack of hype, in the Scottish 
Highlands. The middle Sunday of July saw Charlie 
Campbell, a postman from Anniesland in the west end of 
Glasgow, scamper across the upper slopes of Ben Hope in 
Sutherland, clamber on to the summit cairn and so com- 
plete, in 48 days 12 hours, the fastest round of the Munros. 
For most people, climbing the Munros is, if not a life- 
time’s effort, certainly not something achieved hastily. 
Taking 48 years is more common than 48 days, and rounds 
lasting three or four decades are not unusual. Folk squeeze 
in a holiday Munro here, a weekend Munro there: picking 
their days, taking their time. Only a very few have ever 
been bold enough to traverse them all in a single expedition. 
As many TAC readers will know, it was in 1967 that 
brothers Alan and Brian Ripley made the first concerted 
attempt on a “single take” of the hills. They failed — beaten 


by the weather and by physical and mental wear-and- \ 


tear after 230 summits in 89 days — but after that it was 
only a matter of time before someone succeeded. That 
someone was of course Hamish Brown, whose reputation 
was secured in the summer of 1974 when he used his 
already-vast experience to walk and cycle round the entire 
set in 112 days. 

Brown was — and still is — a strong walker, but was 
never interested in “setting a time”. Indeed he believes 
merit should go to whoever makes the s/owest round, who 
most savours the hills. Yet his marathon inevitably set a 
marker, a standard, to which a straggle of strong hillgoers 
has aspired ever since. Kathy Murgatroyd took 134 days 
in 1982, George Keeping 136 days in 1984 and so on — 


but it was only when the super-fit hill runners became | 


interested that times began to plummet. 

The first major Munros run appears to have been made 
by Sedburgh-based Hugh Symonds, who covered the 
ranges north-south, Ben Hope to Ben Lomond, in 66 days 
22 hours during a 97-day Britain-and-Ireland epic in 1990 
(see his Running High for more details). Symonds 


shunned the option of cycling between hill groups, as did | 


Mike Cudahy when he trimmed 15 hours from the record 
in 1994, But any form of self-propulsion is regarded as 
legitimate, and in 1992 the Scottish duo of Rory Gibson 
and Andrew Johnston completed a running-cycling round 
in 51 days nine hours 22 minutes. Surprisingly, given the 


quality of hill runners at large, no one bettered the 
Gibson/Johnston time during the rest of the 1990s, so this 
was Campbell’s target when he set out on Mull on 29 May. 

His original schedule was of Biblical proportions: 40 
days in a very wet wilderness. This was always a bare- 
bones agenda however, taking no account of rest periods 
or enforced layoffs due to poor weather. Campbell knew 
that the inbuilt ten days of leeway might all be needed to 
dip under the Gibson/Johnston time. At the end he had 
nearly three days in hand — but nearing the halfway 
stage, demoralised in the Cairngorms and reduced to 
walking, due to ankle and knee problems, the schedule 
was looking ropy. 

“The low point came about as a result of several 
factors,” he commented after finishing. “Poor weather, 
injuries, realising that I still wasn’t even past halfway — 
and the fact that I have never really found the Cairn- 
gorms that inspiring.” A crucial boost came on Cairn Gorm 
itself, however — and from a source which illustrates 
perfectly how hill runners, although fiercely competitive, 
also know how to look after their own. “On the way 
up,” Campbell recalls, “I was feeling really negative, but 
at the top a food/fluids parcel left two days earlier by 
Rory Gibson was still there. It was packed full of 
goodies and gave a real lift. I thought: If this guy can 
come all the way from the Lothians to try and help me 
break his record, then the least I can do is to keep going 
and not even think about quitting.” 

That pivotal moment came in a landlocked hill range 
deep in the heart of the land, but Campbell’s round will 
surely be best remembered for his methods on the fringe 
Munro islands. Whereas “ordinary” Munroists happily 
approach Mull and Skye by ferry, runners eyeing up 
self-propelled rounds tend to shun the luxuries of 
CalMac and make their own way across. Previous 
attempts had seen canoes and even yachts called into 
service, but the idea of swimming first arose in 1992 
when Gibson and Johnston used the kilometre-wide 
Loch Lomond as a short cut between the Arrochar 
Munros and Ben Lomond. Looking to refine their 
methods further — and despite his claim that “swimming, 
is my weakest triathlon discipline” — Campbell plunged 
in for three remarkable crossings. 

The first came almost immediately, after the 4:15am 
start on Mull’s Ben More (“a beautiful sunrise”). Having, 
jogged down the 966m hill, Campbell cycled 21km 
to Fishnish and then braced himself. “I met the 
back-up boat and went for it at 8:55am, trying to 
split it round the turn of the tide. The last quarter 
seemed to take forever. I finally reached the main- 
land about 400 metres north of the old pier at 
Lochaline and had to cling to a big boulder and 
gather strength before hauling myself out the 
water and stumbling along the shore in a daze due 
to exhaustion and low carbs.” It had been a long 
crossing — 89 minutes for the 2.5km — and not 
without incident. “I remember my right foot 
getting briefly entangled, and for the rest of the 
day my ankle was stinging, so I presume I got stung, 
by a jellyfish.” That same afternoon he cycled 
110km to Fort William, then racked up ten Easains- 
to-Nevis Munros next day. 


ELEVEN days and 51 Munros after his first dip he 
was at it again, taking half an hour to cross 
Scotland’s largest freshwater loch from Inverbeg 
to Rowardennan. One of the support crew, Brian 
Bonnyman, recalls Campbell’s assessment as he 
towelled off and trotted away uphill: “Less 
choppy than the Sound of Mull, no jellyfish to 
contend with, but colder than the sea”. And 
finally — remarkably — came Skye via the fierce 
narrows of Kyle Rhea. The channel is scarcely half 
a kilometre wide, but its tightness makes for a 
notorious tide-race. Campbell had discussed the 
practicalities with local ferryman Roddy Mac- 
Leod, learnt that there were only 30 minutes of 
relatively slack water between Loch Alsh surging 
through one way and the Sound of Sleat roaring 
back up the other, and made it across in around 
20 minutes. MacLeod believes the feat may be unique, but 
it was simply part of a day’s work for Campbell, who 
“Sogged over Blaven” that same afternoon before spend- 
ing a dreamlike fifteen hours on the 11 main Cuillin 
Munros next day: “Everything just went great — perfect 
weather, plenty of people supporting, a good laugh.” 

Back on dry land — well, damp land — there were 
other monumental days. To come anywhere near the 
record Campbell needed to repeatedly double up sub- 
stantial hill rounds. The huge 3800m, 47km day north of 
Loch Ericht was symptomatic: “In terms of distance 
there were about ten days of between 26 to 28 map miles 
[42-45km], so probably a wee bit more in reality. There 
were three days with over 12000ft [3650m] of climb and 
the average was between eight and nine thousand feet.” 
And as for most Munros: “Two days with 11, three with 
ten, only one day of nine but loads of eights and 
sevens, etc.” As almost everyone who has ever taken to 
the Scottish hills will know, that is a mighty big “etc”. 

Campbell’s epic was no idyllic “day in the sun”: 
genuine summer weather during the seven weeks was 
sporadic at best, such that when asked how many good- 
weather days he enjoyed, he gazes into the distance, does 
some mental arithmetic and says: “I suppose it must 
have been four or five — maybe”. This was remarkably 
poor luck. Whereas southern Britain endured a dismally 
poor summer, much of Scotland, especially the western 
Highlands, basked in an exceptionally good one, with 
several settled spells making it a season for hillgoers to 
remember. For most hillgoers, that is. Time and again 
reports of Campbell’s progress were prefaced by such as: 
“He’s been so unlucky — very heavy rain late evening, 
overnight and all day yesterday”, followed by a litany of 
localised poor weather whilst every other hill near and 
far was basking under clear skies. It was almost as though 
he had a cartoon black cloud following him around. 

This, however, proved to be a partial blessing. Before 
setting, off, Campbell was worried about sunstroke and 
dehydration. As it was, water intake was never a problem 
— half the time he merely had to throw back his head 
and open his mouth — but a few more days of hazy, if 
not lazy, bliss would have been welcome. With predict- 
able irony, the round’s end, at 4:15pm on 16 July, came in 
stunning weather: Ben Hope blissful, the northern High- 
lands spread in benign relief under a cirrus sky. 

The home stretch — the isolated Sutherland summits 
of Ben More Assynt, Conival, Ben Klibreck and then 
Ben Hope — saw a single dive-for-the-line surge, running 


Strangely 


ottvachue! 


=— 
by moonlight, cycling in the dark. This became too much 
for even Campbell’s stamina: at two in the morning on 
his forty-ninth and last day he had to step off his bike 
and sleep for two hours: “I started getting hallucinations, 
sheep dancing about and so on”. The final dawn soon 
broke, however, and Campbell and his team knew he was 
going, to make it — after 125000m of ascent, 1430km 
of running and 1220km on either the road bike or the 
mountain bike. The vanquished Gibson and Johnston, on 
hand at various stages, declined to intrude on the final 
limelight — but they remained magnanimity made flesh, 
stashing a bottle of Macallan in the summit rocks to 
acknowledge the torch having been handed over. 


QUITE where extreme Munro rounds go from here is 
uncertain. Campbell’s 48-day time, although astonish- 
ingly fast, is beatable. The man himself, typically modest 
on Ben Hope, thought that “40 could go”. Indeed it 
could, although Andrew Dempster’s suggestion in his 
1995 book The Munro Phenomenon that “the Munros in 
a month has an obvious ring about it” is surely too opt- 
imistic. A handful of runners possess the crucial speed- 
stamina combination to threaten the 40-day barrier, but 
Campbell, by swimming the offshore sections, has upped 
the ante in terms of the purity of the round. Henceforth, no 
matter how strong a runner might be, the record will seem 
oceans away for anyone discomforted by swell and seaweed. 
Another factor, no less crucial, is back-up. Campbell 
was wonderfully supported by colleagues from the 
Glasgow-based Westerlands Cross-country Club, without 
whose steady encouragement there would have been no 
round and no record. The vast majority of hill days and 
cycle sections were shadowed (“‘paced”, in the jargon) 
by his fellow Westies, and this undoubtedly helped to 
strengthen resolve during the bleak days of poor weather. 
The same applies for Campbell’s family, on hand through- 
out, zigzagging a motorhome across the glens to provide 
the priceless stability of a nightly base and regular meals. 
Doubtless another super-fit triathlete with seamless 
back-up will emerge in due course, even if a further 
decade passes before an attempt is made. But whoever it 
is, and whenever, the unsung, communal nature of 
extreme hill running means that Charlie Campbell will 
surely be there to offer support and encouragement — and 
to wedge another bottle of whisky into the Ben Hope rocks. 


Campbell ran, swam and cycled to raise money for a 
children’s charity. To help the fund, he signed a map on 
Ben Hope, and this is being auctioned. See page 2 for more. 


‘s Storer 


ack and Jill went up the hill, but not to fetch a pail of 
water. In common with the majority of UK house- 
holds, their cohabitation had water on tap, and so they 
had no need of archaic methods of water procurement. 
In any case, there was no guarantee that water so 


obtained would be uncontaminated by acid rain, indus- | 
| cerning its revivification. While Jill simulated patience, 


trial waste or other pollutants. No, the aim of Jack and 
Jill's pedestrian excursion had no hydrological motive 
whatsoever, indeed would be difficult to justify in a 
society geared to consumerist gain. 

The objective of their ambulatory endeavour was 
simply to get to the top of the hill. This is not to imply 
that a summit is in any way a superior part of an 
eminence to any other part (except heightwise), nor 
that all foot travel should be goal-oriented, but simply 
to state that at this point in the space-time continuum, 
the summit was where they were going. 


Although elevation criteria had played no part in, 


their summit selection process, the hill Jack and Jill 
had chosen to ascend happened to be a Munro. 
They had originally intended to climb a non- 
Munro in order to avoid accusations of height- 
ism, but after much deliberation they had come 
to the conclusion that to not climb a mountain 
simply because it was over 3,000ft high would 
open them to accusations of reverse heightism. 

There was a path all the way to the summit, 
and it amused them to think that it followed a 
route once taken by Bonnie Prince Charlie, the 
original PC. In an ideal world, of course, it 
would be preferable for man (and woman) to 
leave no trace of his (or her) passing, but only 
an eco-fascist would ban a creature from the 
hill because its mode of locomotion caused 
soil compaction and ensuing path formation. Should 
the human race be held responsible for the process 
of natural selection that has given it its bipedal gait? 

Jack and Jill debated whether to avoid the path in 
order to prevent further erosion, but they decided this 
might merely spread erosion to flanking ecosystems 
and result in future incursive path re-engineering 
projects, which would further increase man’s environ- 
mental impact. It was a difficult decision, but they 
concluded that the path was a natural phenomenon 
and they were morally justified in using it. 

Their equipment evinced a similar environmental 
sensitivity. The dull sheen of their clothes, for example, 
was intended to diminish visual pollution and reduce 
disturbance to non-domesticated non-humans such 
as deer. Jill, guiltily surrendering to outmoded 
societal ideas of female attire, had originally intended 
to wear her colourful new top, but Jack had managed 
to bring her to her senses before any damage was 
done. Their inexpensive animal-hide boots troubled 
them, but they were too economically disadvantaged 
to afford lightweight synthetics with waterproof linings 
and eco-friendly soles. Similarly, they longed for the 
day they could afford to replace their woolly jumpers 
with technical fleece, and squirmed with guilt when- 
ever they passed an ovine quadruped. 


's last straw — a politically correct hill fable 


As a non-sexist pairing, each led the way in turn, with 
the follower assiduously avoiding the foot placements 
of the leader in order to diminish their combined 
impact on underfoot vegetation. At one point Jack 
unintentionally trampled on a flower and suffered 
several moments of intense internal debate con- 


he fashioned a splint from a small twig and attempt- 
ed floral restoration. When this failed, he abandoned 
the flower to its fate, assuaging his conscience with 
the thought that it was not his place to impose human 
notions of order on Nature. 

After this incident they settled into a pleasant 
upward rhythm that rendered them oblivious to 
further vegetative distractions. As they gained height 
they began to feel free of left-brain domination of 
thought, achieving a composure that could not even 
be disturbed by a series of unfortunate encounters 
— with a party of shouting schoolchildren shedding 
sherbet wrappers, a synchronised conga of charity 


walkers picking flowers, a pain of Munro baggers 
placing stones on cairns, and a gaggle of mountain 
rescuers playing with mobile phones and GPS 
navigational toys. 

Jill especially became intensely attuned to her 
surroundings, so much so that, curiously energised 
by the phallic symbolism of a group of pinnacles, 
she forged ahead of Jack. Unaware of the true cause 
of her sudden surge, she mistakenly attributed her 
superior performance to the fact that Jack was 
more chronologically gifted, although she was too 
tactful to suggest he was past it. Equally mis- 
takenly, Jack put her sudden spurt down to a 
carbohydrate-loaded breakfast. How she could put 
away those organic low-salt low-sugar baked bean 
butties, he mused. 

To replenish diminishing energy, Jack called for a 
lunch stop, and Jill reluctantly complied. Their core 
nutritional input consisted of slices of unrefined rye 
bread, spread thinly with non-hydrogenated 
vegetable margarine and strawberry compote, which 
in less sensitive times they had called jam sannies. 
These were followed by carob bars from a Brazilian 
co-operative, washed down with organic carrot juice. 

After lunch they resumed their upward progress, 
but alas their renewed energy levels were to prove 


insufficient for the attainment of the summit. Taking 
a solitary step off the path to avoid a watery eco- 
system, Jack tripped. This caused an imbalance of 
posture rapidly followed by a head-over-heels descent 
at a speed rarely achieved by primates. As he fell, 
Jack invaded Jills personal space and precipitated 
a similar fall on her part. Thus Jack fell down, and 
Jill came tumbling after. 

When they eventually came to a halt they found 
themselves incapable of voluntary lower body move- 
ment. Even more seriously, Jack had a large bump 
on his head. “I think I’ve broke my crown,” he moaned. 

Cognisant of his hypochondriac tendencies, Jill 
found her capacity for sympathy temporarily im- 
paired. “You're as optically challenged as a bat and 
as sanity impaired as a hatter,’ she opined. 

“| accept that | am to blame for our current immob- 
ilisation,” essayed Jack defensively, “but my feet are 
no bigger than you would expect from the size of 
my skeletal frame.” 

“They are veritable planks all the same,’ said Jill, 
and immediately regretted her outburst. Had their 
relationship counsellor not told them to be more 
accommodating to the other’s point of view? She 


The Islands of Mystery Award is shared by Trail 
magazine and Radio Scotland. Trail’s August 2000 piece 
on Scottish islands (“the facts”!) told of there being 22 
non-mainland Munros, including 15 in the Cuillin and one 
on Mull. Quite where the other six might be is not stated, 
notes Ken Stewart who spotted this. There is also talk 
of “the magnificent granite Cuillin Hills”. A case of a 
dodgy offshore account, perhaps. 


Meanwhile, Peter Shaw was listening to Radio Scotland's 
Out of Doors one recent Friday morning “when 
they described a new Munro on Skye — seemingly a 
Broadford man was climbing 3400ft Beinn na Caillich 
ten times to help fund sports facilities on the island”. 
Presumably Beinn na Caillich was one of the three extra 
Cuillin Munros known to Trail. 


Inspired by the excellent candidates in TAC46, Chris 
Crocker submits another entry for the Slight Over- 
statement Award: “In his historical novel The Blanket 
of the Dark, John Buchan wrote about Otmoor in 
Oxfordshire that ‘to ride or walk there in an Autumn 
twilight is to find oneself in a place as remote from man 
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as Barra or Knoydart’”. 


News of a controversial rubbish dump on the Irvine 
estuary provided one of two candidates for the Foolhardy 
Scotsman Award. On page nine of its || July edition, 
the paper with the rocketing circulation informed the 
country that: “the dump, which will have a working life 
of 25 years, will lie next to the Glasgow-Ayr railway and 
the West Highland Way”. And the Outdoors section for 9 
September yelled “Climb every Munro” in a headline 
about Mike Cawthorne’s 1000m-peak winter round. 
He only climbed 135 Munros — that’s 47.54% of them. 


The Hide Your Head in a Munro Bag Award has to 
go to TAC itself, for its editor’s comment in his TAC46 


offered an apology. Jack accepted unconditionally 
and would have reciprocated her concern with an 
enquiry after her own state of health, but he feared 
she might misconstrue this as an implication that 
she belonged to the weaker sex. 

Jack was sure that the mountain rescue team 
had seen them fall, indeed imagined he had seen a 
smile on the face of the leader and mistakenly taken 
it as a signal of reassurance. But no one came to 
their aid. Perhaps it was more important for the 
team members to persevere with their training exer- 
cise, unimpeded by the distractions of Jack and 
Jill's situational reality, and Jack could understand this. 

It began to snow, and their world turned white, 
enhancing the aesthetic attraction of their surround- 
ings and giving the lie to colourist prejudices about 
picturesqueness. As time passed, they became 
increasingly thermally challenged and cerebrally 
constrained. And so our tale has a happy ending. 
The bodies of the alliterative couple finally became 
nonviable, their carcasses biodegraded, and their 
replenishing nutrients seeped into the thirsty soil 
of Mother Earth, who made herself ready for the 
next passing bipeds. 


demolition-review of the hellish North to the Cape. The 
authors Denis Brook and Phil Hinchliffe had, he said, 
fallen into “the age-old ... trap of giving the 962m east 
top of Gulvain as the hill’s summit”. Er, that should 
have been “962m south [or even west] top”, as glee- 
fully pointed out by Paul Prescott and Stuart Benn 
and swiftly corrected via an erratum slip in later editions 
of TAC46. Brook and Hinchliffe still got it wrong 
themselves, mind you — implying that the lower top 
was the Munro summit — and there’s no question that 
it’s still a really crap book. 


The Lazy Days and Sundays Award shows that 
while the Ben Vrackie goats might have died — see 
TAC46, pl9 — their influence lives on. Peter Evans, 
sitting tenant in the Walk of the Day slot in Scotland on 
Sunday, wrote in his 13 August column: “A resident herd 
of goats makes the wildlife on this [Ben Vrackie] walk 
rather more unusual. They're harmless enough but it’s 
wise not to feed them or you will be pestered”. Spotted 
by Jim Perman, this looks like the 5832nd example of 
someone with a newspaper walks column not bothering 
to check details. 


Ghostly 
goats 


Unless he knows of other previously unrecorded beasts, 
there are two plain guesses in Evans’ piece: number of 
goats (since when has two been a herd?) and the 
obvious lack of knowledge of their demise. Plus he 
seems to think they were feral goats, not whopping 
farmyard beasts. But he must have been there recently 
to check, so maybe we're the mistaken ones... 


‘High Jinks — An update to World Tops and Bottoms 


TAC34 saw the first raft of revisions to Grant Hutchison’s 1996 booklet World Tops and Bottoms — 
High and low points of all countries and their dependencies, but the world being what it is, there is 
already plenty of scope for further carto-political meddling. So brace yourself for more news from a 
world where Gbahm Mountain is far higher than any Graham, where Doyles Delight isnt just a sequel 
to The French Connection and where Galdhopiggen is finally spelt correctly. In what follows, the page 
numbers in brackets refer to the original booklet. 


New highest points 
Jordan (p7) Jabal Umm ad-Dami 1854m 29°18'N 35°26'E 
(Mount Um Adaami) 
Croatia (p9) Dinara 1831m 44°04 'N 16°23 E 
Belize (p72) Doyle’s Delight 1174m 16°30'N 89°03'W 


The stories of Dinara and Doyle’s Delight were told last time. My thanks go to Nigel Gallop for pointing out the existence of 
Jabal Umm ad-Dami, in a remote southern corner of Jordan\ and to Sakher Smeirat at the Jordanian National Information 
Centre, who confirmed its national high point status and provided the latitude and longitude. It replaces the previous 
record holder, 1754m Jabal Ramm. 


New names 


I can only apologise for the hash made of the last New Names section. A little more care has gone into this edition. 


Cameroon (p3) Fako Local alternative to Mt Cameroon 
South Africa (p3) Mafadi Replaces eNjesuthi (error) 
Zambia (p4) Namitowa Previously unnamed 

Sierra Leone (p4) Loma Mansa Alternative to Bintimani 

Arab Emirates (p4) Jabal Yibir Previously unnamed 

Liberia (p5) Gbahm Mountain Previously unnamed 


Tajikistan (p6) 
Kyrgyzstan (p6) 
Kazakhstan (p6) 

iraq (p7) 
Turkmenistan (p7) 
Norway (p8) 

Belarus (p9) 

Turks & Caicos Is (p77) 
New Zealand (p72) 
Australia (p72) 
Pitcairn Islands (073) 
Jan Mayen (p74) 
Bouvet Island (p74) 
Peter | Island (p75) 


pik Imeni Ismail Samani 

Jengish Chokusu 

Khan Tangiri Shyngy 

Gundah Zhur 

Ayrybaba 

Galdhgpiggen 

gora Svyataya 

Blue Hills 

Aoraki 

Mount Kosciuszko 

Pawala Valley Point 
‘Haakon VII Toppen 

Olavtoppen 

Lars Christensentoppen 


Replaces pik Garmo (renamed) 
Replaces pik Pobedy (renamed) 

Local alternative to pik Khan-Tengri 
Replaces Rawanduz (error) 

Previously unnamed 

Replaces Galdheppigen (misspelled) 
Replaces gora Dzerzinskaja (renamed) 
Previously unnamed 

Local alternative to Mount Cook 
Replaces Kosciusko (spelling change) 
Previously unnamed 

Highest point on Beerenberg crater rim 
Previously unnamed 


Previously unnamed 


Last time I gave Pawala Valley Ridge as the highest point in Pitcairn, but I’ve since discovered that Pawala Valley Ridge 
culminates in Pawala Valley Point. 

As mentioned in the Notes to World Tops and Bottoms, | never liked Rawanduz for the Iraqi high point, and I can now 
confirm that the name applies to a nearby village — the mountain is Gundah Zhur. (But thanks go to Mags Hunter and 
Richard Selman for pointing out the error of my ways with the Botswana highest point, on which | cast similar doubts — 
it really is called Otse, and so is the village next to it.) 

The ex-Soviet republics have been busy renaming their mountains — and you can hardly blame Belarus for wanting, to 
forget their most famous son, Feliks Dzerzhinsky, first boss of the Soviet secret police. 
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I messed up the spelling of Galdhopiggen, but the Australian map- 


makers messed up Kosciuszko — named in 1840 in honour of 


1 
! 
<9? Fa Im Sorry - 


Polish statesman Tadeusz Kosciuszko, but spelled without the “z Weotd you 

until 10 April 1997, when the New South Wales state government 

set the record straight. Belated thanks go to Phil Harmston for Thet for me a9On, 
Mr Késci-. Me 


flagging this one — we exchanged mail in summer 1997, when the nw 
Australian Embassy was still denying all knowledge of the change. 

The South African highest point continues to dog me. You won’t 

find a high-point list that doesn t give the name eNjesuthi / Injasuti, 

but a check with the Mountain Club of South Africa reveals that 

Injasuti Dome is a 3410m summit 1.4 kilometres east of the highest 

point, which is called Mafadi. Thanks to Steve Cooke of the MCSA 

for straightening that one out. 


Kogeis... Sie? 


New heights 


Below are the current height changes, with a brief note of their sources. 


Morocco (p23) Jebel Toubkal 4167m (Hamish Brown) 

St Helena & Deps (p4) Queen Mary’s Peak 2060m (Ordnance Survey) 

Malaysia (p5) Gunong Kinabalu 4095m (Resurvey 1997) 

Svalbard (p9) Newtontoppen 1713m (Resurvey 1996) 

Canada (p70) Mount Logan 5959m (Resurvey 1992) 

Paraguay (p72) Unnamed ¢ 900m (Military Geographic Institute) 
Pitcairn Islands (p73) Pawala Valley Point 347m (Friends of Pitcairn) 

Marshall Islands (973) Likiep Atoll 6m (Marshallese government) 
Bouvet Island (p74) Olavtoppen 780m (Norwegian Polar Institute) 


Johnston & Sand (p74) Summit Peak 5m (CIA World Factbook 1999) 
Ashmore & Cartier (p74) Unnamed 3m (CIA World Factbook 1999) 
Coral Sea Islands Terr (p74) _—_ Cato Island 6m (CIA World Factbook 1999) 
Kingman Reef (p74) Unnamed 1m (CIA World Factbook 1999) 
Palestinian Entity (p75) Jebel Quruntul c 225m (Survey of Israel) 
Australian Antarctic (p75) Dome Argus 4039m (GTOPO30 database) 
Argentine Antarctic (975) Mount Jackson 3184m (Resurvey 1997) 

British Antarctic (p75) Mount Jackson 3184m (Resurvey 1997) 

Adélie Land (p75) Unnamed 3102m (GTOP30 database) 
Peter | Island (p75) Lars Christensentoppen 1695m (Norwegian Polar institute) 


The Canadian Geographic expedition to resurvey Mount Logan summited on 6 June 1992, well before World Tops and 
Bottoms was published, but they forgot to let me know — oops. Mount Jackson was resurveyed in late 1997 by a team 
from the British Antarctic Survey, who reported the summit to be an overhanging mushroom of snow, which presumably 
may vary in height by a few metres from year to year. Thanks to Chris Doake for passing on their results. The Norwegian 
Polar Institute resurveyed both Newtontoppen and another mountain called Perriertoppen, both of which had been 
previously credited with a height of 1717m. Perriertoppen has now been demoted to 1712m, leaving Newtontoppen as 
the undisputed highest point. The Kinabalu resurvey was mentioned last time, but needs updating. They summited on 
25 June 1997 and the Chief Minister of Sabah made a live broadcast from the top, giving the height of Low’s Peak 
as 4093.372m — the implausible millimetric accuracy suggests someone reading aloud from a GPS receiver. By 17 August 
1997 a bit of faffing around with geoids and suchlike had occurred, and the Prime Minister officially announced: “Low’s 
Peak is the highest point of Mount Kinabalu at 4095.2 metres.” There then followed a bizarre statement that the June 
height was measured relative to the “Global Positioning System (the British system)” while the August height was 
“based on the World Geodetic System 84 (the American system).” This makes so little sense that it actually sheds darkness 
on the whole affair, I’ m afraid. 

“But what about Everest?” I hear well-read TACers cry (is there any other kind?). Everest has been resurveyed twice in 
the last two years. The American Everest Expedition nailed down a height of 8838m on 20 May 1998. A year later, the 
Millennium Expedition nailed down a height of 8850m. Frankly, your guess is as good as mine — there have now been at 
least four very precise but mutually incompatible measurements made in the last 15 years. I’m also waiting for the dust to 
settle on the German GPS expedition to Kilimanjaro, which reported at the end of last year that the height of Uhuru Point 
was 5892m — three metres lower than previously stated. 


WZ The highest point in Paraguay is steadfastly unnamed, but a bit higher 
than usually reported. The current (1982) 1:200000 map of Guaira 
Province from the Paraguayan Military Geographical Institute gives 
no spot height but shows a loop of 900m contour surrounding the 
summit, which lies in the euphonious Cordillera de Ybyturuzu. Some 
tables give the highest point a name — General Eugenio A Garay — 
but that turns out to be a nearby village. 

The 1:100000 Survey of Israel map of Jebel Quruntul shows it as a 
subsidiary summit of a 301m peak on (at present) Israeli soil — no 
spot height, but a loop of contour at 225m. 

The CIA have revised their highest point for the much-vandalised 
US territory of Johnston and Sand Islands. The whole place was 
bulldozed into an airstrip in the 1930s and 40s so five metres seems 
about right, but it does make the phrase “Summit Peak” even more 
risible than before. 

The GTOPO30 database provides an average height for every square kilometre of the Earth’s land surface. The Antarctic 
icecap is so level in the vicinity of the Australian Antarctic and Adélie Land highest points I feel able to quote an exact 
height with confidence, pending further global warming. And on the theme of global warming, the government of the 
Marshall Islands seems suddenly to be taking a keen interest in the national highest point, and now includes details in 
official statistics (which is handy, given that the country is so low it is rumoured that there is no word for “contour” 
in Marshallese). Perhaps they’ re planning where they’ re all going to stand when sea level rises. 

And the “Friends of Pitcairn”, in case you’re wondering, is an email forum full of folk who own out-of-print maps of 
Pitcairn Island. Thanks to Paul Lareau for putting me in contact with them. 


morning: + 
of Nierory! 


As previously reported, the USA seems to administer Howland, Baker and Jarvis Islands as separate territories, so I might 
as well list highest points for each individually — those below are the latest from the CIA, who do seem to be having 
trouble making their minds up. Clipperton is an uninhabited French coral atoll I missed from my original list, and Corsica 
turns out to have had limited self-government since 1992, making it a collectivité territoriale, deserving its own entry. 


Jarvis Island (US) Unnamed ™ . _ 0°23's 160°02W 
Baker Island (US) Unnamed Bm O15N  — 176°27'W St 
Howland island (US) Unnamed 3m 0°48'N 176°38°;W 
Clipperton island (Fr) Rocher Clipperton 21m 0°17'N 409913 W 
Corsica (F7) Monte Cinta 2710m 42°23'N - B°S6E 


There’s a mountain in the Gissar Range in Uzbekistan called pik Imeni Dvadtsat’ Vtorogo Parts-yezda KPSS. I just wanted 
to share that with you. 


Grant Hutchison 


Grant's original booklet, World Tops and Bottoms, is still available for £2, post- 
free, from TACit Press, 2 Abbey Road Place, Stirling, FK8 1LN. The following 
fine foods are also available: 

Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc 
p&p), 48pp. Details of 669 tops and 114 Corbetteers (update of Corbetteers to 
come in TAC48). The Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition), Dawson 
and Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), 32pp of hill data. Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, 
Dawson, £2 (£2.40); Hewitts and Marilyns of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); 
Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland, Clem Clements, £3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts = Hills 
of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet; Marilyns = hills of any 
height with 150m drop. 

Munro’s Fables, Hutchison and Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, 
Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. 
(The six tables: £15 inc p&p). Supplies of The Murdos are exhausted at TACit HQ. A few remain in the Cordee warehouse 
however, so it should be easy to order through a shop. ISBN 0 9522680 3 5, £1.70. 


The Relative Hills of Britain (Cicerone, 1992), Dawson, £9 inc p&p. Update sheet and Marilyn Hall of Fame 2000 news- 
letter free on receipt of an AS SAE. Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. 

T-shirts — TAC36 cover, XL or L: £13 or £17 with TAC sub. TAC33 cover shirt, XL, L, M: £11 or £14 with sub. New shirts 
next time! Vote on what the design should be — see p2. Cheques — subs/shirts: The Angry Corrie; books: TACit Press. 
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Graham Little, operations manager with the Ordnance Survey, was recently to be heard on Radio 
Scotland discussing the vexed question of Gaelic place names on maps. “Our main concern is 
usage,” he commented. “Not what is grammatically correct but what is used on the ground.” With 
that interesting assertion in mind, and following on from the various hill-naming pieces in TAC 46, 


Val Hamilton now offers her own thoughts on the subject... 


“WHERE did you go today?” asked John, the local 
campsite man in Strontian back in June. “Well, I’m not 
quite sure how to pronounce it,” I hesitated, then gather- 
ed up the requisite phlegm and made an attempt at Sgurr 
Dhomhnuill with the appropriate voiced fricative at the 
beginning, and not much else afterwards (as is common 
in Gaelic, where “if in doubt, leave out” is 
not a bad rule of tongue). John looked at 
me in puzzlement. “The big peak up the 
road,” I explained. “Ach, we just call it 
Donald,” he said. 

In an emergency, my main concern 
would not have been to avoid upsetting 
local sensibilities but to make sure my 
audience knew exactly which hill I was 
talking, about. I would not have bothered 
with throat-clearing and deep breaths but 
would have said “Donald” and I would 
have been understood. The incident 
reminds me of the cartoon which appeared 
in The Scotsman — this was in the good 
old days — (dont make me weep — Ed.) 
after an avalanche accident on Beinn 
a’Chlaidheimh. One bobble-hatted walker 
was saying to the other: “Next time, fall 
off something I can pronounce.” In this context, I wonder 
how the Cairngorm Mountain Rescue Team refer to the 
snowy corrie beyond the top car park: how do they 
choose between the immediately recognisable Corrie 
Sneckda or the “I’m a member of the cognoscenti who 
know their Gaelic datives” Coire an trekka? 

You could argue that with transparently Gaelic names it 
is a question of learning the principles — which may 
be baffling at first but which are remarkably consistent 
— and then mastering a few new sounds. (Morag 
MacNeill, though, would claim that the process is one of 
reclaiming. In Everyday Gaelic she says of gh: “It can’t 
be that difficult — most babies achieve this ghh sound 
before proper speech.”) But there are other names about 
which no one seems to agree. On the West Highland Line 
it is common to hear the guard announce Corr-oar on the 
journey out and Corr-our on the way back. If it derives 
from Coire Odhar I would have thought the former more 
likely, but the latter seems to be commoner. You can hear 
the same split over Camelon — Camel-on or Camer-lon 
— near Falkirk. All I know is that whichever I use, I 
always get corrected. 

Then there is the hill that dare not speak its name — 
and unfortunately it is a hill I climb quite frequently. At 
least it is easy to spell: Ben Chonzie. Various sources 
including the SMC’s The Munros state that it is known 
as Ben-y-Hone, while Munro’ Tables adds Ben Honzay 
as another local alternative. I could understand if it was 
called Hon-ie (as Monzie is mon-ie) but “hone” just 
does not sound right when I say it. So I tend towards 
that “big harey hill above Comrie” or, depending, on the 
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company, a deliberately ironic, what-it-says-on-the-tin, 
Chonzie. (Similarly, a friend pronounces Ben Venue as if 
it was a location for concerts.) 

Part of the problem for me is that the derivation is 
unclear. Hamish Brown has it as “hill of the deer cry”, as 
does Donald Bennet in The Munros, but in The 


book, THERE'S Buen 
GUAIRBHEACK NADH ! 


Southern Highlands Bennet has “mossy hill”. This is 
also favoured by the maighister Peter Drummond 
(Scottish Hill and Mountain Names, p167), who gives 
Beinn na Coinnich in the text but Beinn a’Choinnich in 
the footnote with the pronunciation chawnyeech. 
Drummond has disagreed here (TAC45, pll) with 
Irvine Butterfield’s Beinn Chaoineidh — hill of weeping 
— which I would have thought would lead to an 
American Beinn Honey. None of these seem close to “hone”. 

But why can I not accept that Ben-y-Hone is how it 
is said? I don’t quibble with the idiosyncratic Dumyat 
— locally always the three-syllable Dum-eye-at and 
not doomYat as Drummond has it. The reason must be 
that I am trying to get some payback for the time invested 
over the years at endless beginners’ Gaelic classes. 
Because of this I cannot use ignorance as an excuse, 
unlike Dave Brown in Jan Mitchell’s Second man on the 
rope, who gives ignorance as the reason that he used to 
pronounce Tyndrum like the Giinter Grass novel. 
Many others still do, including mega-Munroist mailman 
Charlie Campbell (see pp4-5), heard performing a stand- 
up comedy dialogue on Fred MacAulay’s breakfast show 
one recent Monday morning. As Dave Brown says, if it 
is not ignorance then it must be arrogance, especially if 
you are English. 

All this said (in whatever accent), most people in Scot- 
land do not speak Gaelic, so there will be times when 
the desire to communicate will conflict with the wish to 
preserve a culture. Communication will win, as it should. 
As for Chonzie, I am moving house soon and my door- 
step big hill will be Ben Lomond, which I can cope with. 


ee 


Grid square bashing 


RECENT discussion at TAC HQ, along with the merry 
flow of postings to the relative hills electronic newsgroup 
(rhb@egroups.com — contact alan@staclee.freeserve.co. uk 
for details) has confirmed beyond reasonable doubt that 
there is considerable interest in the strange science of trig 
point bagging. Hardened trig baggers have long, been busy 
in our midst, operating, covertly out of bases as far-flung 
as Guildford (sheet 186, 34 trigs), Oxford (164, 29), Porth- 
madog, (124, 24), Huntington (105, 15) and Coatbridge (64, 
76 trigs but declining fast). These people and their allies 
know a phenomenal amount about the mysteries and often 
mysterious whereabouts of the fabled four-foot-high pillars. 

TAC has already devoted space to trigs — read, for 
instance, Barbara Jones in TAC32 and Steve Weatherill in 
TAC34 — but a regular slot seems overdue. So for starters, 
and by way of showing that trig hunting on the map — let 
alone on the ground — is by no means easy, here are six 
examples that even the most keen-eyed cartographer is 
liable to miss if they so much as blink. 


42m, at 324351 on sheets 46, 47 and 48. The boat- 
loads of tourists tend to be too preoccupied with the cave 
and with Mendelssohn to notice, but Staffa is also home 
to a cliff-edge trig point, poised above the basalt at the 
island’s southern tip. For years this was a relatively easy 
trig to map-spot, not least because Staffa is one of those 
rare locations to feature on three Landranger sheets. Now, 
though, the dreaded purple plague (see TACs passim, eg 
TAC38, p9, and p16 here) has overwhelmed the island. 
Staffa being managed by the National Trust for Scotland 


has made it look as though a Panamanian-registered | 
iodine tanker has suffered a major spill on the rocks | 


nearby. The whole coastline has been overwhelmed, and to 
a considerable depth, too: without prior knowledge you 
would struggle to know there was a 42m trig here. 


See also: Ben Lawers, 1214m, at 635414 on sheet 51. 


189m, at 392545 on sheet 54. Unearthed — almost 
literally — by Richard Webb, the Hill of Kirriemuir trig 
sits near the lip of an old quarry where for some reason the 
map’s layering software has gone into reverse thrust, 
leaving the wee triangle to peek out partially and pathet- 
ically from behind the cliff-edge symbol. Throw in the 
distraction of a big, blue arrow pointing to Kirriemuir’s 
camera obscura, the inevitable splurge of purple and the 
dot’n’dash splodge that accompanies any track junction, 
and this is a veritable beggar of a trig to spot. So near to 
Hugh Munro’s family seat, too. Trigura obscura. 


See also: Corrie Common (!), 241m, at 206862 on sheet 79. 


266m, at 862165 on sheet 55. Landranger 55 is a re- 
markable — and remarkably underrated — piece of paper. 
Featuring dozens of interesting and viewsome hills, 
threaded by lochs and dotted with a complex cluster of 
islands, it lacks even a single 600m summit despite abutting 
on to the celebrated sheet 56 (Arrochar, Cruach Ardrain, Ben 
Lomond et al). Sheet 55 is however home to some fiendishly 
invisible trigs, lost within Forestry Commission greenery 
both on paper and on the ground. None more so than this 
266m Eleraig, beauty, tucked away in an isolated crag symbol 
less than a kilometre from the Oban-Kilmelford road. Rarely 
visited by man or beast (but home to 1,762,884 midges). 


See also: Corr Bheinn, 353m, at 978083 on sheet 55. 
155m, at 825495 on sheet 72. “Here stood Milton 


Head, the birthplace of Major-General William Roy, 4th 
May 1726 — 30th June 1790, from whose military map of 
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Scotland made in 1747 — 1755 grew the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain.” Thus reads the on-trig plaque explaining 
possibly the only example of a commemorative/sentimental 
spot height. All very nice. Once you find it. Sure, the map 
gives “Birthplace of General Roy (site of)” as a clue, but the 
trig symbol is camouflaged into oblivion by a guddle of tracks 
and trees. The General would have had someone court- 
martialed— or at least cartographically-marshalled— for this. 


See also: Hungry Law, 501m, at 746061 on sheet 80. 


87m, at 320236 on sheet 104. Possibly the hardest of 
them all to spot, smothered by the thick red A650 where 
it crosses a cutting on the Doncaster-Leeds railway near 
Wrenthorpe, north-west of Wakefield. Whereas the nearby 
79m trig, at 334225 sits innocently out in the open, its 
neighbour is as furtive as David Shayler in a snowstorm. 
Yorkshire trigophile Charles Everett has been there: “In 
my hunt on a second occasion [TAC’s italics] I felt sure it 
would be among the ‘demolished to make way for new 
houses’ category of trigs, but found that it still stood”. 


| Unlikely to feature as a route in TGO or Trail, though. 


See also: Conveth Mains, 76m, at 726724 on sheet 45. 
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49m, “at 261192 on sheet 110. Trigs near the edges of 
maps are often remarkably difficult to spot. You would 
think them easy, but peripheral blindness seems to come 
into play. Being on the edge of a map and lost amid the 
post-industrial clutter of railways, factory roads and the 
Calder and Hebble Navigation makes this one exception- 
ally well concealed. It’s another Everett find. “A stunning 
location,” he comments. Well, in a way, yes. 


See also: Collin Hags, 255m, at 297800 on sheet 79. 


174m, at 391313 on sheet 54. Dundee Law, as 
portrayed by the Ordnance Survey, is a prime example of a 
particularly mindless modern mapping technique: the blue 
sunburst viewpoint symbol. OS maps are generally great, 
but why plonk these messy things on summits which any- 
one capable of telling a map from a mop should, without 
prompting, be able to identify as excellent viewpoints? 
Semi-circular symbols are fine for scenic roadside laybys 
— eg on the Cadha Mor at the north end of the Struie — 
but they’ re at best subjectively random and at worst down- 
right annoying on actual hilltops. It’s hard to suss out the 
rationale, but you can almost hear some non-hillgoing 
mapmaker saying, at the end of a long-week, “Duh, there'll 
be a view from that bump there, must give it a nice symbol”. 
They might even get paid a bonus for slapping them on. 
But the real problem is that blue is the colour of both 
the sunbursts and the far more significant trigs, so there’s a 
danger of the latter being smothered into blue oblivion — 
as happens here in Dundee. On some hills, Ingleborough, 
for instance, the trig, symbol is layered above the viewpoint 
and is plainly visible. That’s fine, as are hills such as that 
carrying, Crich Stand in Derbyshire, where the sunburst is 
slightly offset. But the Dundee Law trig might as well 
toddle off down to Tannadice for all the good it’s doing. 
Any chance of a bit of reductive minimalism from the OS 
come the Third Series Landrangers? Probably not. A future 
full of cluttered “lifestyle maps” is more likely, worst luck. 


See also: Arthur s Seat, 251m, at 275729 on sheet 66. 
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THIS HEFTY PAPERBACK is, in effect, two books in 
one. After a brief introduction to the concept of the 
Hewitts, Part 1 describes the hills and routes in each of 
20 sections, working roughly north to south. Part 2 is a 
travelogue recounting, the author’s continuous traverse 
over all the Welsh Hewitts in June and July 1998, 
walking roughly south to north. Both parts stick faithfully 
to the hill names used in the Welsh TACit Table. There 
are also five appendices with the usual stuff about 
equipment, safety and navigation, a log book and a biblio- 
graphy. A loose insert gives details of the Welsh Hewitts 
Club, which anyone can join for £5 per year. 

Coverage of the Hewitt classification (English, Welsh or 
Irish hills over 610m with 30m drop) is clear and concise, 
with acknowledgement of sources and an admirable ex- 
planation of why Uney chose Hewitts rather than Nuttalls 
(15m drop) on aesthetic and practical grounds. There are 
however signs of skimpy research and some strange 
assertions. Page 1: “at the moment there are probably 
around 1000 [Munroists] on the list”. There were over 2000 
at the time of publication. On page 2: “In Alan Dawson’s 
list of the Murdos ... there are actually twice the number 
of Munros”. Not really: 444 Murdos doesn’t equal 284 x 2 
= 568 Munros. Also on page 2: “This is a particularly 
unpopular group ... It is very likely that the list of 
Grahams has not been completed in total by anyone.” 
Well, even at the time of publication there were seven 
known Grahamists (now 13). . 

Part 1 is largely descriptive, with mention of at least two 
routes for most hills. There are some good notes on geo- 
logy and ornithology and lots about rock climbing, though 
little about the numerous scrambling routes (in Snowdonia 
in particular) likely to be of direct interest to more 
walkers. Again there are some strange assertions, eg: “Few 
English people feel the urge to make the pilgrimage to 
Scafell Pike’s top, highest point in England, but this 
cannot be said for Snowdon”, and “it is not known if 
this species [pine marten] has been totally wiped out in 
Britain”. The assessment of Crib Goch as: “arguably the 
best ridge crossing, outside the Isle of Skye on Scotland’s 
western seaboard” might raise eyebrows in Glen Coe and 
Torridon. 

There is some lumpy prose, but the text is mostly OK 
provided one accepts the liberal use of Poucherisms such 
as “lofty perch”, “crag-girt corries”, “distant vistas”, 
“rocky defiles” and “huge gulfs slumping into the depths 
of the cwm”. The best parts occur when Uney skips the 
history and the hackneyed phrases and includes a few 
personal comments. He rightly praises the Berwyns as 
“splendid walking country” and admits that “Blaenau 
Ffestiniog never fails to appal me”, while his assessment 
of the Moelwyns strikes a good balance between the 
appealing and the appalling. Occasionally he really lets 
go, as when describing the top of Cribin Fawr: “the best I 
can suggest is that you leave your rucksack by the stile 
and run head-long around the small plateau for ten 
minutes like a crazed thing. Not only are you bound to 
pass over the actual top, but you will also provide any 
other walkers in the vicinity with a bit of light entertain- 
ment.” I looked forward to his description of Llechwedd 
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Du in the Arans — which sticks in my mind as a fine 
exercise in the exquisite pointlessness of bagging — and 
was not disappointed. “Peat oozes from every griff of 
heather or grass,” Uney writes, “and eight-foot high 
mushrooms of eroded vegetation show dark sides of 
crumbling humus to the elements. These seem to float on 
a wash of black pools full of cotton grass ... Llechwedd 
Du... is merely an exercise in bog-hoping.” [sic] 

The colour photographs are poorly reproduced by 
current standards, reminiscent of 1950s postcards. Some 
captions adopt that strange language found only in hill 


| books, eg “Yr Elen in her winter cloak”. This makes a change 


from “winter garb” and “winter raiment” but still sounds 
barmy to me. Including a few old paintings and drawings 
is not a bad idea, but 36 is about 30 too many for my taste. 
The constant use of bold text for any hill name is irri- 
tating and disrupts the flow. There is a procession of 
arbitrary punctuation and gratuitous capitalisation, but no 
more than usual in current outdoor books. The text 
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appears to have been spell-checked but not proof-read 
or edited, as there are few typos but some lovely homo- 
phones, eg “daring-do”, “role call of climbers”, “every 
new addition of Munros Tables”, “bare this in mind” and 
“killed by lightening”. I am ashamed to admit I noticed 
so many of these in the first two chapters that finding 
more became a motivation for reading, the rest of the book. 

None of the above pedantry would matter much had 
the text a strong vision and clear purpose. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. For example, although I’ve climbed 
Snowdon by five different routes, my memory has faded 
and I rather hoped Uney’s description would help revive it. 
It does this up to a point, but what the book fails to 
provide (for me) is any visualisation of the topography, 
of where the various routes start, or of the nature of 
the terrain on each. A clearer structure and better maps 
are needed, or more imaginative prose, to communicate a 
sense of what the hill is like. It’s not structured enough to 
be a guidebook, and not inspired or literary enough to be 
a good read. This doesn’t make it worthless, but the sad 
truth is I wanted to enjoy it more than I did. 

For me, Part 2 was far more interesting than Part 1. 
Suddenly we leave behind crag-girt vistas and get into the 
nitty-gritty of stranded sheep, soggy sleeping bags, 
avaricious camp site owners and vindictive hostel 
wardens. There is also good self-deprecation, for Uney 
is not afraid to admit to errors such as failing to take a 
rucksack liner and so getting all his gear soaked on the 
first day. Although to some extent the tale is predictable, 
it’s impossible not to empathise with the highs and lows, 
and one cannot help warming to Uney’s enthusiasm and 
perseverance. The writing is more natural and personal 
than in Part 1, and all the better for it. 


And finally, a bit of a rant. The first section (Snowdon) 
gets off to a bad start. The second sentence tells us: 
“legend has it that King Arthur slew a fierce giant called 
Rhita Gawr, and had a great cairn thrown over him on 
the highest mountain in Eryri.” This kind of thing really 
gets my goat, especially as we’re told exactly the same 
thing on p15, and King Arthur turns up yet again on 
pages 23 and 27. Now I haven’t spent much time in 
Wales since moving to Scotland in 1989, but I have 
climbed 118 of the 137 Welsh Hewitts, some several 
times. Many were climbed in the company of various 
keen walkers whom I regard as intelligent and educated 
with a deep appreciation of the hills. I don’t recall many 
hill conversations in detail, but among, the usual chatter 
about paths and routes, crags and cliffs, views and news, 
I cannot remember anyone ever using the word Eryri or 
expressing the slightest interest in any royal activities, 
past or present. I also doubt that they were interested in 
the supposed whereabouts of some mythical creature 
murdered by a legendary bully. Who cares? Even were 
the bones of someone real, talented and interesting — 
say John Lennon or Payne Stewart — buried under the 


Alan’s original 


cairn, it would add very little to the experience of climbing 
the mountain. 

I’ll admit to having, popped in to look at the remains of 
Mao and Lenin (as one does when in Beijing or Moscow), 
but even seeing their preserved bodies — more interest- 
ing than bones — was a very minor element of the exper- 
ience of actually being in China and Russia. So I wonder 
why so many hill writers feel obliged to pad their prose 
with this kind of pseudo-historical gibberish. Even where 
the history is supposedly true, it’s rarely interesting; “By 
the mid-6th century, Christianity had begun to spread 
through Wales and St Peris, a Cardinal and son of Helig 
ap Glannog founded a religious centre at Nant Peris”. 
Whoopie-do. Presumably we’re meant to know who or 
what Helig ap Glannog is. 

So, a verdict: some of the historical stuff is interest- 
ing, such as the account of the first ascent of Snowdon 
by train (in 1896), but on balance I’d happily swap the lot 
for some better maps. Worth reading for Part 2. 


booklet, The — and Marilyns 
of Wales, is stil a : ge * 
and offers on this and other 7 A Press books. 


The Cairn Gorm funicular creaks forward, with on-site 
work now well in progress. Your Ed was able to see an illu- 
minated digger high on the hill from way, way north on 
the A9 one beautiful July evening. It fair put the cherry on 
the sunset cake, so it did. 

While the JCBs do their worst, recent developments 
include the publication of the funicular Visitor Management 
Plan and a very sleazy-looking job change by Highlands 
and Islands Enterprise chief executive lain Robertson. 

To set Robertson's career move in context, it should be 
recalled that, back in the early days of funicular planning, 
the all-important HIE was chaired by Sir Fraser Morrison, 
executive chairman of the Morrison construction group. 
He departed the statutory agency in 1998, thus neatly side- 
stepping any awkwardness regarding the subsequent 
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awarding of the £9 million funicular contract to the Morrison 
Group. The award was overseen by Robertson, an Inver- 
ness-based solicitor who joined HIE as chief exec in 1990 
after 15 years with BP. He is also on the board at both the 
Cairngorms Partnership and Locate in Scotland. 

With the bulldozing season in full swing, mid-July saw 
the announcement that Robertson would leave HIE in 
October to become “group director for corporate develop- 
ment” with, you've guessed it, the Morrison Group. His 
appointment — which includes a comfy seat on the board 
— came after “a personal approach” by Sir Fraser. These 
things are so cyclical, they almost have an ugly elegance. 

The Herald covered the stitch-up — sorry, appointment 
— in detail on 21 July, recalling their 1995 allegation that 
Morrisons had “known what was in the brief for the 
contract to establish new headquarters for the North of 
Scotland Water Authority before it was ever sent out to 
competitors, and that HIE had made a presentation 
promoting Morrisons’. 

Robertson's leap drew a furious response from the non- 
governmental organisations sidelined during the consult- 
ation process. Bill Wright of the Cairngorms Campaign 
noted that: “Mr Robertson has been consistently vociferous 
in his support for the funicular even though it will cost the 
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equivalent of over £100,000 per job created, a funding 
level that far exceeds the normal for investment of public 
funds.” And now Robbo has hopped neatly across the fence. 


As for the belated Visitor Management Plan, hard copies 
are only available at £6.50 a shot, while the online version, 
tucked away at www.aviemore.co.uk/cairngorm/vmp.htm, 
requires knowledge of decompression software before it 
can be read. And, as the MCofS points out, “the consultation 
was at the worst possible time of year as many walkers, climb- 
ers and skiers take their main summer holiday in July’. 

The MCofS also notes: “We believe [the funicular] is a 
fatally flawed plan that has an inadequate economic justifi- 
cation and is an inappropriate response to the operating 
problems faced by the Cairngorm Chairlift Company. Our 
calls for meetings and suggestions for alternative plans 
have been consistently ignored and we have been ex- 
cluded from the research and decision-making processes. 
Despite the fact that construction work is now taking 
place our position has not changed. We remain opposed to 
the whole scheme and our objective is to ... see the funicular 
removed from Cairn Gorm.’ The MCofS concludes: “The VMP 
is far from being an acceptable and workable document ... 
there is a very real possibility that the funicular could be built, 
but not have legal clearance to take any passengers.” 

The Cairngorms Campaign have likewise been angered 
by the VMP: “The results of [our] detailed analysis ... have 
revealed that the final plan is incomplete, impractical and 
unworkable. Key components have been paid scant regard, 
assumptions have been unsubstantiated, and a bizarre 
closed system employed to keep passengers in and others 
out. The Campaign is now calling on SNH board members 
to reject the plan [and] point out that the plan still fails to 
secure a solution to the complex visitor management 
problems the funicular would create within one of the most 
important sites for nature conservation within Europe” 

The situation on Cairn Gorm is still, to use an unfortunate =~ 
word, developing, so to keep tabs directly here are some a 
contacts: Mountaineering Council of Scotland: 01738 638227 - 
— note the new address of The Old Granary, West Mill St, 
Perth, PH1 5QP; Cairngorms Campaign: 01350 727152. 


The National Parks Bill is now an act of the Scottish parlia- 
ment. Designation orders, park boundaries etc will follow. - 
The Sandford Principle should (ha!) ensure that environ- _ 
mental objectives take precedent in conflicts, at least in the — 
core area. Read the act at www.scotland-legislation.hmso. . 
gov.uk/legislation/scotland/acts2000/20000010.htm 
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Dear TAC, 


There was a droll little cartoon in 
TAC’s last letters pages which showed 
the Skye bridge with a moderately 
derogatory caption. It referred to 
another story altogether but it set me 
thinking about the bridge — not the 
outrageous tolls but the design of it. 
I wonder if anyone else has come to 
the slightly worrying conclusion that 
I have recently, namely that the much 
criticised designers might have been 
right all along. 

Bowling along the road to Kyle of 
Lochalsh one morning not so long 


ago, I noticed, from about five miles 
» away, how slender it looked arcing 
- over the water, how, dare I say it, 


elegantly unobtrusive. And then, a 
day or so later, vouchsafed a rare 
clear view from somewhere on the 
Cuillin ridge, there it was again, an 


almost imperceptible shadow on the 
landscape, rightly dwarfed by the 
grandeur of the surrounding topo- 
graphy. Up close, it is obviously more 
massive, but even then, it doesn’t 
seem quite the concrete monstrosity 
we feared; “solid concrete piers as 
tall as houses” was one of the scare- 
mongering phrases, I seem to recall. 

I must admit I was one of those 
doing the scaremongering, wittering 
on about missed design opportun- 
ities and Calatrava and the rest of it. 
It is still not as neat as the Kylesku 
bridge or as romantic as the Forth 
Bridge. But it seems to me that its 
very simplicity, its shyness almost, 
may be better than some great design 
statement in that landscape. Have I 
just grown accustomed to her face or 
have I just abandoned any last vestige 
of good taste I might once have laid 
claim to? 


Yours, 
Robert Dawson Scott, Glasgow 


Ed. — The letter from Robert 
Dawson Scott arrived in the same 
week that the following was noted, 
from chapter 16 of Tony Hawks’ 
Round Ireland with a fridge. Hawks 


is listening to Galway Bay FM, 
where there is an advert for a show 
entitled Sheep ’97: “The overly 
excited man continued, ‘Events 
include the RDS National pedi- 
gree sheep championships, plus 
competitions for lambs, wool and 
sheep shearing.’” Watch this space 
for news of Robert being taken on 
as storyboard editor for Murdo... 

EE ey Seat ed 


Dear TAC, 


The proposal for a National Park 
in the Cairngorms (TAC46, pp3-5) 
is an awful idea. Why? Because it 
will increase the likelihood of the 
funny-peculiar railway being built? 
Not a bit of it. My opposition is 
based upon the fact that, once the 
National Park is established, the 
OS will draw thick purple lines all 
over the relevant 1\25000 and 1:50000 
maps. The confusion this causes 
(have you ever seen a Lake District 
Landranger?) will result in people 
dropping off ridges and into 
corries all over the place, greatly 
increasing the workload of the 
already over-stretched (over- 
stretchered?) mountain rescue 
people. 

With regard to the possibility of 
including the Cheviot in with the 
list of Scottish hills (TAC46, p/3): 
not a chance! We have few enough 
decent hills south of the border 
without those who have already got 
more than enough trying to nick 
°em. Despite our being vertically 
challenged (as a country, that is), 
it’s some consolation that, although 
Scotland may have the Aonach 
Eagach, the Saddle and the Cuillin 
Ridge, we have a hill that is far 
more dangerous. When I was last 
on the Cheviot, it took me the best 
part of a hour to cover the last 
couple of hundred yards to the trig 
point. Very nasty. 


Dear TAC, 


Re the Cheviot etc — 

Surely I’m not alone in wondering 
what is going on. First Ian Mitchell 
implies that there are Munros south 
of the border, then he alludes to 
the historic claim that, as part of 
the Kingdom of Strathclyde, Cum- 
bria was part of Scotland and 
now | learn that the treasurer of the 
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Scottish Mountaineering Club lives 
in Millbeck in Cumbria. What next, I 
wonder? Perhaps the Fell and Rock 
will open an outstation up in the 
Anglo-Saxon Kingdom of Northum- 
bria, even in Edwin’s Borough itself, as 
Munro expansionism brings with it the 
restoration of old boundaries and even 
annexation. Snowdonia, watch out! 

I cannot understand Ian Mitchell’s 
craven pledge never to return to 
Cheviot, this border and therefore 
both English- and Scottish-relevant 
hill. Its bog in the montaine sense is 
an ever-varying, obstacle against sum- 
mit attainment and it is a fact that 
many stalwart aspiring, mountaineers 
have failed to reach the summit trig 
pillar. A couple of tough, seasoned 
members of my mountaineering club 
ventured across the border to amble 
over the Cheviot and gave up, ever 
since sublimating their failure on V 
Diff and harder rock climbs. The 
Cheviot plainly has much in common 
with the In Pinn, squeaky clean as 
the latter is. If some people cringe 
away in horror in order to avoid the 
permanent bog-staining of their 
expensive GT Everest-competent 
gaiters, others in less gear-conscious 
days have made it with plastic shop- 
ping bags and string that make excell- 
ent disposable puttees. 

The flagstoned path, given time and 
weather, hopefully should become 
naturalised under the stuff of the moor. 
The purists can avoid the path. 
Halterburn, Hen Hole, the Bizzle, 
Scotsman’s Knowe, Auchope Cairn: 
all round the Cheviot are approaches 
for the connoisseur’s delectation. The 
summit bog when frozen in winter can 
give an easy option. In advanced 
summer its ripe ordure can defeat even 
the alien odours of washing powders, 
deodorants and chewing gum. 

Comparatively, in world terms, the 
terrain of the vast majority of British 
hilltops submits readily to access. 
There are no fetid, leech-infested 
jungles, flesh-ripping oceans of 
thorns, kaarst obstacle courses, lions 
and tigers, crocodiles, boa constrictors, 
border guards or warlike cannibal 
tribes. (Eh? How can a Blairgowrie 
man have overlooked Newtyle Hill, 
on whose slopes lurk all of these? — 
Ed.) There is a sufficiency of rivers 
and mainly optional crags, Highland 
midges, ticks of course, the weather 
and some hostile landowners, yes; but 
lacking the heroic dimensions of 
Shipton-scale expeditions and pro- 
tracted logistics. Dark Cheviot dares 
to be an exception, however modestly: 


it is a big, brooding lump with many 
charms and a rich depth of personality 
waiting, to gratify the affections of the 
true hill virtuoso seeking the occasional 
bit of rough wooing, as a change from 
the Mills and Boon romance. 


Yours sincerely, 
TomRix 
Blairgowrie 


fae UY Sa cae mee ee GD A A es Sone ne 
Dear TAC, 


Can anyone enlighten me as to the 
nature or purpose of the solar array 
stuck atop a cairn on the summit of 
Ben Stack, which I visited at Easter? 
I’ve puzzled over it for a while. Is the 
SMC planning to electrify all cairns in 
order to stop them being stolen, or 
(worse still) being sold to rich 
Americans? Or perhaps it glows in 
the dark? Or is it in fact a microwave 
oven in cunning, disguise, so that 
those who make it to the top can warm 
up their pies? 


Regards, 

Richard King 

Pool-in- Wharfedale 

Hci ag Tesi Ccag Ce AN SM NO i TRE eee 


Dear TAC, 


It seems that the walking pole debate 
still has a little mileage left. After 
researching, for eight days and eight 
nights in the grim archives of the 
Mitchell Library in Glasgow, I finally 
unearthed the evidence needed to 
prove that I am not alone in having 
used the walking pole as a weapon. 
(See TAC45, pp4-5.) 

Way back in TAC25, an item 
appeared written by the illustrious 
and scientifically accredited co-editor 
Perkin Warbeck. The piece was 
headed “Fashion Page No.6%” and 
Warbeck stated that he found telescopic 
poles useful in fending off “the mad 
goats of Ben Vrackie”. Of course 
these particular goats later died — 
of natural causes I hasten to add. 
But please don’t put away your 
walking, poles. There are still a fair 
number of crazed beasts padding 
about the hills — wolves and even 
beavers could soon prove to be a 
threat if some people have their way. 
(“Try fighting off giardia with a 
walking pole”, I can hear Grant 
Hutchison say — see TAC46, p19.) 

By the way, talking of wild things, 
I seem to be running into Ross Murray 
of The Munro Show a lot these days 
on the hill. He’s still out there. Not 
that he says Hello or anything. (Get 
on with it — Ed.) 


Be still my beta-blocking heart 


Professor Warbeck goes on to inform 
readers that the walking pole has on 
occasion given him a feeling of 
security “when negotiating a group of 
dubious cows”. Actually, else- 
where in the article we find the very 
first recorded suggestion that the 
walking pole could act as a beta 
blocker! 

Carrying a pole made Warbeck’s 
heart “slightly stiller” when passing 
among, the “dubious cows”. Then I 
got to thinking (what with me being 
a researcher and all). If Grant Hutch- 
ison had simply placed a telescopic 
pole into the hand of his startled 
truck driver (who was having a nap 
in his cabin at the time), this would 
have triggered the beta blocker 
effect. He could thus have avoided 
the driver’s suspected heart attack 
on being rudely disturbed. Instead, 
he might have greeted Grant with a 
benign smile before clouting him 
with the heavy end. In this way, 
since two objects are struck, the 
symmetry in the tales of the two 
truckers remains intact. 


Yours, 

Bryan Cromwell 

Eaglesham 

[tisk ARV i i SA EONS hu lS OD aie a 
Dear TAC, 


I recently visited a friend, Peter, who 
lives on the island of Luing, just 
south of Oban. Peter is a sea kayaker 
and reports that the tidal range 
around Luing is 4.5 metres — ie the 
difference between high tide and low 
tide is 4.5m. This got me thinking 
about the status of the nearby island 
SubMarilyn of Meall a’Chaise, on 
Seil. The height of this hill is 146m, 
so logic says it needs another four 
metres to become a Marilyn. Assum- 
ing, that the tidal range around Seil is 
similar to that around nearby Luing, 
then my first thought was that if we 
assume the high water mark to be 
the 0m contour, then at low tide a 
further 4.5m of vertical land height/ 
mud is added to the peak. This 
would temporarily elevate Meall 
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a’Chaise to Marilyn status as it would 
have 150m of land drop all around 
before the tide turned. Of course this 
assumption is wrong, as the 0m con- 
tour, from which all hills are measured, 
is actually mean sea level (MSL), not 
high water level. 

So where is the MSL (0m contour) 
around Seil? If the tidal range is 4.5m 
then it seems logical to assume that 
the MSL is the average halfway level, 
ie 2.25m below the high water level 
and 2.25m above lowest water. If 
so, then at maximum low tide we 
would only gain a further 2.25 metres 
of vertical land height to add to our 
peak, giving it a drop all around of 
148.25m before we got wet feet: not 
enough for Marilyn status. 

However, the OS use the mean sea 
level at Newlyn in Cornwall as a 
national benchmark datum on which 
they base all height measurements. It 
came as a surprise after a little re- 
search to learn that this mean sea level 
is not at the same level all around 
the coast of Britain. Indeed the OS 
themselves found that there was ten 
inches’ difference between MSL at 
Newlyn and Dunbar (see Ordnance 
Survey — Map Makers to Britain 
since 1791, Owen and Pilbean). 

What this means in our example is 
that we don’t really know where the 
zero contour line (or Newlyn MSL as 
we could call it) lies around Seil. The 
article about measurements by David 
Purchase in TAC42 touches on this 
dilemma, in the error source he labels 
E7, where he identifies that there may 
be a difference between mean sea level 
at Newlyn and local mean sea level 
around the five SubMarilyn islands. 

Should anyone be interested in all 
this then the local difference needs to 
be somehow checked for any var- 
iation for each of the current island 
SubMarilyns. If there is a difference 
at any of these locations then the first 
step is simply to calculate if this local 
difference is on its own sufficient to 
make that particular island top rise 
150m above its local MSL. If there is 


still a shortfall in qualifying for Marilyn _ 


status, then the next step is to discover, 
from local tide tables, the maximum 
extent (at some point of the year) to 
which the local low tide falls below 


the local MSL. We can then see if pad 


this extra drop at maximum low tide 
adds to the relative land drop around 


the hill to reach 150m of land drop at : 


this low tide. 


Presumably you need a land drop, & 


or else little islands just poking above — 


the waves with massive underwater 


Seog |[VoW 


Meall Beag mailbag 


drops would qualify. Also Seil 
would qualify right now as the 
channel linking it to the mainland is 
surely over 4m deep. The result of 
all this is that we may discover Tidal- 
Only Marilyns, a wonderful concept 
where they only count if you summit 
at low tide. 

The Newlyn choice by the OS also 
begs the question as to the effect on 
the absolute height of our hills if 
the OS had used a national MSL 
somewhere else, say Loch Torridon. 
This could lead to such findings as 
Beinn Dearg, currently 2999ft, con- 
firmed as a new Munro over 3000ft 
above the new national MSL. Of 
course even now if you reach the 
summit of Beinn Dearg, as the tide is 
out in Cornwall you could claim to 
be 3000ft higher than the sea. 

This may be of interest to some 
TAC readers, but we should bear in 
mind the wise advice of Marvin the 
Paranoid Android in The Hitch 
Hikers Guide to the Galaxy: “Does 
it matter? And even if it matters, 
does it matter that matters?” 


All the best, 
Chris Pearson 
Sheffield-on-Sea 


[PAS ERE EE 
Dear TAC, 


In a second-hand bookshop in 
Edinburgh I found a 1907 or 1914 
edition of the OS one-inch map, 
sheet 47, Perth. The map was pub- 
lished — by no less than Colonel R C 
Hellard, CB, RE — in 1907, but un- 
specified minor revisions took place 
in 1912 and railways were revised to 
June 1914. Maybe the revisions were 
hand-drawn by the colonel, Wain- 
wright fashion, on the existing, stock 
of maps. 

More interesting for readers of 
this magazine is the following state- 
ment: “The altitudes are given in Feet, 
above the assumed Mean Level of 
the Sea at Liverpool, which is 0.650 of 
a Foot below the general Mean 
Level of the Sea...”. I immediately 
got out my other maps of the same 
part of Scotland, which were pub- 
lished in 1929 (or 1934 — same 
story), 1967 and 1996, respectively. 
All of these show altitudes above 
Mean Sea Level plain and simple. It 
was of course inevitable that an 
assumed Mean Level in a single 
English location, a benchmark 
typical of the gentlemen amateurs 
who ran the OS, would eventually 
lose out to a higher, 100% proof 
worldwide Mean Level. 


This could have important implic- 
ations for the history of bagging. 
Munros, Marilyns and what have 
you were 0.650ft higher before 
World War One. With rounding, this 
could mean that some of them just 
made it to baggable status until the 
Great War. Then the Hun sounded 
the death knell of the Empire. 

The perfidious Ordnance Survey 
(perfidious Albion, surely? — Ed.) 
was, however, as unwilling as any- 
one else in the British establishment 
to face the facts: for more than half 
a century it kept insisting on putting, 
for example, Ben Vorlich’s height at 
3224ft. Was there an Angry Corrie 
avant la lettre which exposed this 
fraud? After that sinking feeling, 
how many baggers were honest 
enough to tear up their log books? 
Was there a Ben Hellard among 
the Munros whieh was struck off 
the list by such upright folk at some 
point between 1907 (or 1912) and 
1929? I think we should have been 
told by now. 


NB — Why did they choose Liver- 
pool? Isn’t Liverpool a bit common? 
Why not assume something at, say, 
Brighton? 


Yours, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna = 


No Mean Sea Level City 


Dear TAC, 


A recent British Medical Journal 
included a paper entitled “Stalking: 
why do people do it?” (Nadkarni R 
and Grubin D, BMJ 2000, 320: pp 
1486-7). I know that many TAC 
readers must have asked this ques- 
tion over the years, especially at this 
time, so they will be interested to 
learn that stalkers: 


O are most often men 

o are mostly un- or under- 
employed 

O are prone to substance abuse 


oO «can be classified into a simple 
obsessional group and an 
erotomanic group 


and that: 
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some will cease stalking after 
a period of detention or if 


threatened with arrest 
Oo «medication can be effective in 
most cases. 
Yours sincerely, 


Dr Brian Mucci, Loweswater 


Ed. — So nothing new there, then. 
BAPOD A ES ae ee 
Dear TAC, 


Three snippets on topics recently 
discussed in TAC. There seems to be 
a surprisingly large proportion of 
missing flush brackets on the trig 
pillars of northern Corbetts. In the last 
three years I’ve noted this on Beinn 
Airigh Charr, Beinn a’Chaisteil 
(Strath Vaich), Cul Mor, Beinn 
Leoid and Meallan Liath Coire 
Mhic Dhughaill, though Ben Hee 
was intact. In most cases the gap 
seemed to have been cemented over, 
which suggests some semi-official 
activity. | wasn’t noting trig numbers 
when I visited Carn Chuinneag, 
Quinag or Beinn Spionnaidh, and 
haven’t yet been to Ben Loyal. Has 
anyone comments on them? 
Regarding the highest point of 
the In Pinn (TAC29, p16), on a recent 
visit I sighted from the “cairn 
block” (CB) — which is easy to put 
one’s eye against — over the “abseil 
block” (AB) to a point on the sea 
about 10km distant, thus suggesting 
a lkm drop along the line in 10km, ie 
a 10% drop. This suggests that the 
CB is about 50cm higher than the AB. 
The new Harveys Crianlarich map 
adds a little to the Cruach Ardrain 
question (TAC40, p14). The only 
spot height (printed in red, implying 
it’s a Munro summit height) is at 
the NW top. The SW end has two 
auxiliary contours to indicate its 
two bumps but with no implication 
of exact height. This is a slight pity 
as the map gives a good run of four 
distinct spot heights on the ridge at 
the western end of Beinn a’Chroin. 


Regards, 

Ken Stewart, Coatbridge 
SAGES ier Ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


TAC46, p.12: sad to say, I have to 
reveal that affixing a plaque to the 
east side of a triangulation pillar is 
not religiously adhered to by the 
Ordnance Survey. I’ve probably seen 
fewer than ten plaqued pillars, but all 
points of the compass are involved. 
Meanwhile, what of Marhofn 
2000, where TAC’s editor writes of 
Brown Muir having, the “oddest of 


all trigs”. Oooo! What can it be? 
Odder than Combe Hill, with a flush 
bracket and tripod simply built into 
a squat view indicator? Odder than 
Ben Nevis, with its dead version at 
the foot of the cairn (repeated on 
one of the more remote trigs on 
Kinder, my spies tell me)? Odder 
than the upside-down ice-cream 
scoop one atop Snowdon? Odder 
than Goxhill, hard by the south side 
of the Humber estuary, now with 
only the top couple of inches visible 
above the gloop? Odder than some 
of the Peak District, Cheviot and 
Black Mountain pillars left high and 
dry by erosion, several feet above the 


a marvellous view of the docks, 
and not easily reached despite being 
only 20m above sea level? 


Oooooo!! Tell me! Please! 
Steve Weatherill, Oxford 


Ed. — Ben Cleuch also has a cast- 
off lying beside the current trig. 
Does anyone know if base plates 
are transferred, or are the old ones 
left in situ? The Cleuch fragment/ 
remnant is the wrong way up to 
tell without risk of back-ricking. 

Marhofn 2000 is available free: send 
an AS SAE to Alan Dawson, 49 
Airthrey Avenue, Glasgow, G14 9LY. 


on 29/8/00 I can report that it is 
no more — though it wasn’t easy 
to confirm this through the legs of 
the hordes hugging the trig. When 
it was removed and by whom re- 
mains a mystery. Perhaps we can 
narrow it down a la the Ben Vrackie 


goat enquiry. 
Yours, 
Gary Westwood, Sheffield 


Ed. — Ann Bowker was, coinciden- 
tally, one of that day’s hordes, but 
disclaims any responsibility for 
thievery. And I think I’m correct 
in saying that Dewi Jones knows 
the Yr Wyddfa trig to be a dummy, 


peat fields? Odder than Torquay 
Torre, sitting happily in someone’s 
back garden, just above the rockery? 
Odder than Plymouth Cattedown, 
cemented on top of an old hut with 


Dear TAC, 


Perkin Warbeck: A few barbed comments 


What do we know about Norman Collie? Discoverer of the 
eponymous ledge and of the Cioch, as well as pioneering some 
Stygian route up the Bhasteir Tooth. Quietly eking out his 
sunset days in the Sligachan Hotel. And always exotically 
referred to as “Professor”. His ledge was, for me, a fantastic 
feature. You scramble up some typical Cuillin pit-bing scree to 
the ridge, find yourself rock climbing without a rope for a few 
metres and suddenly there it is: a superbly exposed promen- 
ade round to the easy way up Mhic Choinnich. 

Driving by the Free Presbyterian Church in Struan, | 
remembered that it contained the graves of Collie and his 
friend-cum-guide John Mackenzie, side by side apparently. In 
a “first shall be last” manner, they were the humblest graves in 
the place. Scarcely more than a pickle of stones, a metre apart. 
It took us ages to find them. “John Mackenzie Cuillin Guide” 
and “John Norman Collie FRS”, were the legends. Nothing 
more. As a beardless youth | had lectures from a couple of 
Fellow of the Royal Society type geezers, one lucid, one impen- 
etrable but both certainly what lan Dury would have termed 
“clever bastards”. | wondered briefly about the chemistry Collie 
mucking about with inert gases and ketomethylene groups. 

The proximity and simplicity of the graves was unexpectedly 
moving — and, before we left, tears had been shed. (Ya big 
softie — Ed.) The mood was soon ended, however, by the inter- 
vention of a couple of sheep which had somehow found their 
way into the churchyard. Scarcely FRS material, they galloped 
about, fittingly enough, in what Collie might have characterised 
as Brownian Motion. 

The child-sheep, which should have been the stupider, 
showed remarkable nous and ran off away from us. The 
mother-sheep, intent on passing on its learning, tried to hurdle 
from a standing start the barbed-wire fence. It was not re- 
miniscent of Colonel Harry Llewellyn astride Foxhunter. As it 
passed over the top there was a flurry of hooves and one foot 
became caught on the top strand of barbed wire. The front 
feet were on the ground, while the third foot was flailing madly. 

The Ed and | once got involved in an abortive “turn over a 
sheep that’s stuck on its back” scene, and it seemed that 
another was on the cards here. Clearly the beast couldn’t be left 
the way it was. Fortunately we were spared. The animal 
wrenched its sorry hoof free and limped away, albeit now 
separated from its progeny. 

My Collie-and-Mackenzie reverie was well and truly over. 
From musing on the intense comradeship of the hills, | was 
reduced to cursing the barbed wire. What exactly is it for? 
How exactly is it meant to deter? Here are some hypotheses: 
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Apparently on 7/8/00 the flush 
bracket on the Yr Wyddfa trig 
pillar was still in situ. After a visit 


placed there after persistent en- 
quiries as to why the highest 
summit lacked a trig while neigh- 
bouring Crib y Ddysgl had one. 
For more on trigs, see page 12. 


@ Big beasties such as cows might launch their ample 
carcasses at a fence, but the slight stabbing pain would 
put them off. 


@ Agile showjumping beasties such as sheep are clever 
creatures and on noticing the barbed wire they would 
refrain from hurdling. 


@ Annoying beasties such as hillwalkers are a complete 
pain to decent landowners and deserve a few rips in 
their fancy Gore-Tex gear. 


| had never really thought much about barbed wire before. It’s 
a given presence for walkers, part of the lore of the Tam 
Weir generation who not only used Daily Records as blankets 
but also laid them across the barbed stuff as protection for 
their stout tweed breeches. In the days when Grolsch the 
co-editorial dog could still drag himself up hills, | had to lift 
him over the wire, which was comical and occasionally danger- 
ous. But one assumed that, in the giant open-plan zoo which 
is rural Scotland, the containment of the fauna depended upon it. 
My experience in the churchyard appeared to contradict this. 
Barbed wire suddenly seems very stupid. Sheep are too 
stunted to even know it’s there until impaled. The day a cow 
shows any interest in escape from its ruminant imprisonment 
it will probably write a thesis on it. And we walkers can usually 
negotiate it anyway. 

So what's it all about? Is it subject to an EU subsidy such that 
it is cheaper to use than the non-barbed stuff? Maybe they're 
actually paid to use it. The four-metre-high razor wire around 
Faslane assumes intelligent peace activists who, despite 
strong motivation, still value their health and make the appro- 
priate risk assessments. Why on earth should the same 
principle be applied to unfeasibly stupid animals on whom the 
national diet for obscure reasons still seems to depend? 


Ed. — Also on the subject of Professor Collie, Noel Williams’ recent 
Skye Scrambles (SMC, 2000) controversially renames his epony- 
mous ledge: “It was discovered by the Irish climber Henry Hart with 
John Mackenzie in 1887. It is commonly known as Collie’s Ledge, 
but Collie did not team up to do it with John Mackenzie until a year 
later, so the credit should really go to Hart”. TAC is all for historical 
revisionism given good evidence, but what do readers think? 


As over in the east the funicular threatens to become the Highlands’ Dome (see p15 for the latest), 
the big land controversy on the other side of the country continues to anger Hamish Brown... 


The main ridge and Wolrige: raising hackles and shekels 


| WONDER if John MacLeod of MacLeod has sacked 
his PR person? Don’t these pretentious tartan syco- 
phants realise how foolish they appear to most 
people? | was only a laddie, but one deeply imbibing 
Highland history, when one Wolfbane-Garden, sorry, 
Wolrige-Gordon (I think) suddenly through his 
mother’s mother dying became the MacLeod of Mac- 
Leod, clan chief and all that and all that. The sickener 
was seeing MacLeods flocking in from every exile 
corner of the globe to kow-tow to the inheritor of 
those who had made the great betrayal. When clan 
chiefs walked out on their people, having stolen their 
inheritances in the eighteenth century, they should 
have been ostracised, sent to Coventry. Most, of 
course, headed even further south, to London. 


Anciently, clan chiefs were primus inter pares. If \ 


the son of a father was less than capable, he was 
set aside. Hereditary rights depended on respons- 
ibility. The chief was chief of a clan, not the owner 
of any land; just as, to this day, the queen is Queen 
of Scots and not Queen of Scotland. 

In the aftermath of Culloden the chiefs wiggled 
their way into the brave new southern world, leaving 
their people to stew. London lights needed money 
which was not much used under the clan system. 
The system had to go. On their own initiative the 
chiefs created — invented — alien title deeds to 
what was not theirs. And, being the ones with the 
power and the law, so-called, they got off with this 
theft. What we have today is stolen property. And 
when sheep were obviously going to yield a better 
income, they cleared their people, completing as 
great a betrayal as has ever been perpetrated on a 
people anywhere. Ethnic cleansing is the modern term. 

All this was carefully swept under the carpet, natur- 
ally. It is easy to rewrite history books. In the 1960s, 
| once took two delightful English schoolteachers on 
a Highland Tour. They were history teachers. They 
had not heard of the Clearances. Our Scottish 
history, languages and traditions were marginalised, 
forbidden, trivialised, for all too long. Now that we are 
potentially a people again, questions are being 
asked that go right to the roots of these past misdeeds. 

So the theme park of Dunvegan needs some roof 
repairs. What treasure can be sold off? The Cuillin 
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seemed a brilliant idea: a hunk of land with lean 
agricultural use, with little return on any investment. 
But it is also the most celebrated mountain range in 
Scotland, sung in legends back to centuries before 
a MacLeod existed, sung by Sorley Maclean in 
modern times, the inspiration of millions of outdoor- 
loving souls whether the overheated Sir Walter 
Scott years ago or the ice-cold climber in Coire 
Lagan today. | wonder how many days of his life 
Wolrige-Gordon has spent in the Cuillin. Locals tell 
he spends precious few at Dunvegan. 

Whoever suggested the figure of £10 million has 
done us all a service, for the figure is so obscene 
that it becomes laughable. In defence, they imme- 
diately tried to compare it to the price of Ben Nevis, 
£450,000 — which was bad enough in its way. That 
was stolen property, too. It was immediately cried 
that the Cuillin had many more Munros, ignoring that 
the Nevis sale included others, thus falsifying their 
own arithmetical concepts. Good land valuation 
would mark the Cuillin very low indeed. A suggested 
figure of £2 million is still ridiculous. 

“They were part of my soul” and “We've bought 
the Cuillins with our blood” are MacLeod feelings 
which can be sublimated by a good price. MacLeod 
loves them “with a devotion that cannot be exceeded 
by a rambler’, we are told. To which we say: Ha! 
| cannot now recall the source where someone in a 
similar situation said, of a landowner’s hills: “He 
owns them. | possess them”. The word “rambler” is 
ill-chosen, too. The Cuillin are the preserve of the 
climber, the mountaineer, the skilled walker. Hardly 
rambling country, but then where is the first- 
hand knowledge among the sellers? The Cuillin defy 
the fatuous wordings of estate agents. 

Some demands have been made that Wolrige- 
Gordon produces his title deeds to the Cuillin (or 
to Dunvegan if it comes to that). Clan MacLeod 
originally won and .held this part of Scotland by 
battle-axe and claymore. Only when the clan 
system was smashed did the chiefs start to wave 
papers of so-called “rights”. Let Wolrige-Gordon 
wave such papers now. If he can't, it offers an 
intriguing situation. Who then would “own” the Cuillin? 

While in some ways it is a good thing to see 
the Cuillin into safe hands, this in reality changes 
little. We have been climbing the Cuillin for long 
enough. We will go on climbing the Cuillin what- 
ever bits of paper are passed around or monies 
paid. So why should anyone offer to buy the 
Cuillin from the synthetic MacLeod? What would 
they do with the hills more than the present 
“owner’? £10 million is quite a price for a mere 
vanity possession. The transformation of Mac- 
Leod of MacLeod from romantic chieftain into a 
land speculator of a singularly grasping type 
betrays all such ownership. He seeks to sell 
God's greatest creation in Scotland to patch the 
roof of his wee bit hoosie. 


